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the philosophies themselves in the richness of their content — it is the activity 
which forms both the subject and the object of the history. The study of such 
an activity in its manifold expressions, he thinks, will reveal to us, fused into a 
single cast, as it were, what we are accustomed to call the psychology of the 
thinkers and that which constitutes the eternal object of their thought. 

This criterion, however, will be of no use to us unless we know what philo- 
sophical activity, is, or if you please, what its manifold expressions are in history. 
We must have a conception of the meaning of philosophy before we can select 
from the mass of the general literature before us what belongs to our field and 
what not, and the systems which have value and deserve a place in the history 
of philosophy. Fortunately for our author, other historians have already 
made the selections; and we find that he follows their lead in the choice of the 
men and the schools and the works to be studied. 

It is, of course, true that, if philosophy is a process of growth, an evolution, 
we can know it only by its fruits, by what it flowers into. As Signor Ruggiero 
says in discussing the question whether the origins of philosophy are to be 
sought in Greek, Hindu, or Chinese thought: "Of the ideas which have gone a 
long way and have expressed themselves in an exuberant wealth of forms it can 
be said with certainty that they have something vital in them, an inner spring 
of energy and an autonomous and original reason" (p. 14). We might use 
this thought as a criterion to judge the value of philosophical systems; but, 
even so, would we not have need of a criterion by which to distinguish between 
thoughts that are 'philosophical' and those that are not? Natural science 
too grows; indeed, all mental disciplines "go a long way and express them- 
selves in an exuberant wealth of forms," — but that does not make them philo- 
sophical. 

Frank Thilly. 
Cornell University. 

Greek Ideals. A Study of Social Life. By G. Delisle Burns. London, 

G. Bell and Sons, Ltd. 1917. — pp. ix, 275. 

Mr. Burns starts with the assumption that the Greek ideals of life center in 
social-religious phenomena and, for the purposes of the present book, he con- 
fines himself chiefly to the history of Athens in the fifth century (p. vi). 
"The life of the polis is the ideal life" (p. 2). The opposite thesis might be 
quite easily maintained, that the supreme ideal of the Greeks in the period 
named and from the time of the Sophists onward, centered in the individual, 
a view that was resurrected by the Renaissance, for which also that very 
un-Greek reformer Martin Luther did valiant battle. In the main the Greek 
polis was a democratic organization, which provided a favorable civic environ- 
ment for the emergence of great individuals, and it was on the enlightenment 
of the individual that both Socrates and the Sophists laid the chief emphasis 
in the ideals of life which they presented to the youth of Athens. Aristotle 
in his views of life is concerned primarily with the self-realization of the indi- 
vidual, although he finds that completely possible only in the milieu of a 
properly organized civic community. A little later the Epicureans developed 
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an essentially individualistic ideal of life, and the Stoics sunk the state in a 
Cosmopolitanism which was correlated with a metaphysical pantheism. It is 
true that Plato in his Utopia appears to merge the individual in the common- 
wealth, that he objects to assigning to "the guardians a sort of happiness 
which will make them anything but guardians" (Rep. 420 D); but after all 
the justice and welfare of the state are the product of those principles which 
the great individuals of the Republic have been able to discover in their years 
of study and contemplation. The entire machinery of the state is designed 
to provide opportunity and stimulation for the development of these aristo- 
cratic minds. It is, however, true that the supremest individuals in Plato's 
political philosophy are regarded merely as civic organs, that their life is 
merged in the state's life, and that their summum bonum is of a purely partici- 
patory nature. More than any other Greek philosopher Plato interprets 
the individual in the light of the commonwealth and in civic terms. In the- 
author's conception of the polls, its life is concerned with sacred rather than 
secular interests. He discusses the ideals of the Greeks primarily as they 
manifest themselves in the various religious cults. The scope of the book is, 
therefore, too restricted as to its subject matter, its geography, and the period' 
of time, to bear so general a title. 

In denning the meaning of polis as used by the Greeks at the time under 
consideration, Mr. Burns takes the view that the organization was religious 
rather than political in our sense, but that it was not based on dogmatic creed 
and was in no sense marked by ecclesiasticism. "The polis of fact was in the 
main a religious union, and the ideal polis was also in the main religious" 
(p. 3). Its political elements were less significant and fundamental than its 
religious aspects. In this spirit he interprets the trial and condemnation of 
Socrates. The grievance against Socrates was neither political nor theological ; 
he was regarded rather as the destroyer of a sort of democratic church. This 
religious socialization of the people found expression in sacramental rites and 
liturgies, the ceremonies at the Apaturia, the Panathenaic Festival, the en- 
franchisement of the epheboi at the temple of Aglauros, the Hermaia, the 
Thesmophoria, the feast of Theseus, the sacred embassies to Delphi, Delos 
and Olympia, the Anthesteria, the cult of Dionysus, and the Mysteries of 
Eleusis, with their doctrine of immortality and rites of purification. "He 
who arrives in the world below after initiation and purification will dwell with 
the gods. For 'many are the thyrsus-bearers, but few are the mystics'" 
(Phaedo, 69C). These are all discussed in an interesting way from the 
point of view of their social and ethical significance. 

After considering the social life and political ideals embodied in the religious 
and administrative practice of the Greeks, the author reviews these ideals as- 
voiced by Homer and Hesiod and their continuance in the epic tradition, 
in the tragedy and comedy of the fifth century, and finally he discusses the 
more philosophical utterances of Socrates, Plato and Aristotle. 

Wm. A. Hammond. 
Cornell University. 



